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School Work for Spring Weather. 


/ ADAM STWIN. 


HERE is no season which does not afford abundant op- 
T portunities for out-of-door study ; yet spring is specially 
favorable. As the weather softens, the enticements of sun- 
shine and open air are irresistible. The re awakening of plant 
life and insect life gives to young and old a new interest in 
nature. The first butterfly of the season, the first woodchuck 
or bob o’-link or spring violet, is greeted as an old acquaint- 
ance — as a cherished acquaintance by the lover of nature; 
by the indifferent as one would greet his neighbor's dog on re- 
turning home after long absence, more joyfully than he would 
have thought possible a moment before. And the dullest can 
nut but have his curiosity challenged somewhat by the new 
creation which daily changes the face of the earth and clothes 
the homeliest places with life and beauty. 

To all these influences children are peculiarly susceptible. 
With them a year is a long time; what happened last spring 
is quite forgotten ; and now the renewal of life comes on with 
a series of surprises. The newness of nature is absolute with 
them. Surely the pussywillows never gladdened fingers be- 
fore theirs! The squirrel-cups never turned their blue eyes 
to eyes that spied them so joyfully! It is the newness of a 
new world, and the child is by instinct an explorer. What 
chance have illegible books against so fair a page so easily 


read ! 
li 
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As the heat increases, the lessons of the school-room be- 
come increasingly dull, the confinement increasingly irksome. 
The dropping off of the larger scholars breaks up the classes 
and creates in those that remain a vague sense of vacancy 
which aggravates the feeling that somehow they are impris- 
oned beyond their time. So the school drags on, growing 
thinner and deader week by week, until the hot weather dis- 
sipates it entirely. From May to August very little is done 
or can be done in regular school work; yet, if properly em. 
ployed, those months are the most inspiring, the most profita 
ble and enjoyable of the whole year. 

I speak from positive knowledge of school work and of 
out-of-school work by children of ali ages. 1 know from wea. 
ry experience the useless toil imposed on teachers and pupils 
by stupid custom and stupider committeemen. I know how 
hard it is to break loose from the trammels they impose so far 
as to modify materially the customary school work; yet it can 
be done. At any rate, the judicious teacher can slight it ama- 
zingly, and give the time saved to exercise at once more 
agreeable and more profitable; and, curiously, it will be found 
in the end that more has been accomplished for good in the 
stipulated course than could have been done had the school 
work been confined absolutely to the prescribed routine. 

I would therefore say a word privately to the ten thou- 
sand teachers who read the Christian Union: So faras my ex- 
perience goes, the way to get much good out of school work 
during the months of spring and summer is to set the children 
to doing something else. For educational purposes, the irreg- 
ular work will be worth vastly more than the regular work, 
but many people will not believe it; consequently you must 
make believe keep a common school, and keep in fact a very 
uncommon one —a school of observation, a sort of juvenile 
Penikese. 

What? drop our table-books and spellers, our geographies 
and grammars, and undertake to teach the children zoology 
and botany, and all that sort of thing? 

Not at all. The business of Penikese was not to teach the 
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sciences, but the art of scientific observation. Its chief de- 
sign was to make those who resort to it able to acquire know- 
ledge at first hand by a personal interrogation of nature — in 
short, to make them discoverers — and that is just what every 
child delights to be and is, until his natural bent is taken out 
of him by systematic repression. In opportunities for original 
observation every district school surpasses Penikese; and you 
common-school teachers can do with your pupils what Agas 
siz wished to do with his, with a tenth the trouble he experi 
enced. You take them when the whole world is fresh and in- 
teresting. when time is cheap and the height of pleasure is 
in simple sense activity: Penikese took them with mental] 
habits averse to observation, at an age when patient watch- 
ing is very apt to seem like drudgery and a waste of precious 
time. Then you can work with objects of universal interest, 
while at Penikese freshness had to be sought from objects re 
mote from common life. There the pupils were set to study 
the development of a polyp orasponge. You can produce 
the same educational effect by the study of the growth of a 
potato or a pumpkin. 

Remember, it is the habit of intelligent observation, not 
the facts observed, which have value in education of this sort ; 
and nothing is so humble but it is worth noticing. How do 
tadpoles turn to frogs? When do the swallows come, and 
how do the blue-birds build their nests? What do ants eat? 
where do they get their food? and how do they behave in va- 
rious sorts of weather? How do dandelions grow? what in- 
sects visit them? and why do their seed-stalks grow so high 
and carry such woolly heads? How do the grasses grow, and 
when do they bloom? What trees give sweet sap? what bit- 
ter? What kinds of trees grow in the neighborhood of your 
school, and what are they good for? Where do the violets 
grow ? and the anemones ? 

Whoever finds a new flower in garden or field, let him 
bring it to the school for common investigation. When does 
it begin to blossom? How long is it to bloom? What are its 
seeds like, and how are they held? Make a note of each fact 
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that is new, and if possible keep a specimen of each article 
brought that will keep for future reference and comparison. 
So the school-house will become a gathering-place of informa- 
tion, the centre of common interest. Mary brings a flower: 
who knows what its name is or anything about it? Tom has 
a beetle: does anybody know what it feeds on, what sort of a 
grub it came from, or where it lived? Dick has a cocoon: 
who can tell what kind of a caterpillar made it, or what kind 
of a moth will come out of it? Hang it up andsee. Take a 
generous interest in all this work of the pupils; bring a spec- 
imen yourself occasionally ; and insist that,so far as possible, 
whoever brings in an object shail have some personal obser- 
vation to report concerning it when called upon. 

* T can’t do all that,” a young teacher objects. “Iam no 
master of the sciences; if | were, I should not be teaching a 
district school.” . 

You might be worse employed, however wide your attain- 
ments; but really no knowledge of the sciences is called for 
in this work. Of course, the more you know of nature the 
more you can suggest, the better you can direct the observa- 
tions of your pupils. Still, zeal goes farther than knowledge 
with the young; and you will find that after a beginning has 
been made the children will have more to report than there 
will be time to hear. Be careful, however, that all the talk- 
ing is not monopolized by a few bright ones, and if possible 
so partition the solution of problems that each one will have 
something to do and something to think about ? 

What good will all this do the children, do you ask ? 

It is enough to say that it will wake them up, and keep 
them awake. It will prove to them that there is pleasure in 
learning, and so prepare them for independent study that in 
case their schooling is untimely cut short, as too often hap- 
pens, their education will not end with their school life. Still 
more, such exercises are just what they need for the liveliest 
development of their power of sense and intellect. The facts 
acquired may not be worth much individually; but I am sure 
they will be as valuable and at the same time quite as potent 
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educationally as the learning of the spelling of pAthiszc or tet- 
rahexahedron ; how much two-thirds of seven-eighths of half 
a sweet apple is worth, when apples are selling at three for 
five cents; what is the grammatical case of jackknife in some 
model sentence ; or what the population of the town of Chin- 
yan is; which side the river Chinechung it is on, and how long 
the river is ;— exercises typical of nine-tenths of the regular 
school work of the children. 

But it is realiy possible for the children to bring together 
a large amount of useful information. Suppose the girls 
bring samples of all sorts of woven fabrics — cloths, dress 
goods, ribbons, and the like —with the widths and prices 
marked on them, reporting if they can how the goods wore 
and whether their colors were “fast.” These will furnish 
means for the study of textile fabrics, their raw materials and 
relative values. Practice upon them till the children can not 
only name the goods at sight, but tell a good article from a 
poor one. 

In like manner the boys may bring in from the woods and 
from the carpenter’s, the cabinet-maker’s, and the wheel- 
wright’s, samples of various woods, variously cut to show the 
grain. Cut them and split them and break them to deter- 
mine their quality: the boys will tind out what their several 
uses are and what they are best for. You may be able to tell 
them something about the foreign woods, what sort of trees 
they are from, and where they grow. The blacksmith’s boy 
will bring samples of iron and steel; the painter’s boy bits of 
shingle variously painted, and he will be able to tell a good 
deal about the composition and qualities of different paints. 
If the grocer knows your purpose, he will not refuse to give 
you samples of his wares not easily procurable by the chil- 
dren at home. Each will furnish topics for talks and subjects 
for the experimental study of tastes, odors, and other proper- 
ties. At planting time the children will bring in seeds of all 
sorts; perhaps you may have a little spot of ground where 
typical growths can be planted for special observation ; a few 
old flower-pots will do at a pinch. Another profitable exer- 
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cise will be to get together samples of the different grains — 
varieties of corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, and the rest — 
for comparative study, together with their manufactured 
products. So of fruits in their season and — but the field is 
inexhaustible. Enter it anywhere, begin with anything, and 
you will have your hands full— better, the children’s minds 
and hearts full — directly, and you will profit quite as much 


as they by the exercise. 
Christian Union. 


A Fine School-house. 


new Central School-house at Flint, Michigan. The fol- 

loWing description of it was prepared by Daniel Clarke, M. 

D., of Flint, for the Centennial volume contributed by the 
schools of that city: : 

The Flint High School Building stands on the west side 

of Beach street, about seventy rods south of the “Thayer 


Tone frontispiece of this number represents the elegant 


House.” It is a substantial structure of brick, stone, and 
iron, and is much admired for its artistic design and adapta- 
tion to the purposes of its construction. It is three stories 
high above the basement, the gable-point of the front being 
eighty feet above the basement floor. The rear of the main 
building corresponds with the front, but the ends are finished 
with Mansard roof, surmounted with crest-railings, and the 
whole building is covered with corrugated iron. The walls 
above the basement are of white brick, tuck-pointed with 
dark slate, the window sills and trimmings being of Berea 
sandstone, while the water-tables, steps, etc., are of Ohio blue 
freestone, and the window-caps of Ransom artificial stone. 
The building is one hundred and two feet in length from 
north to south, by ninety-two in width. The tower at the 
north-east corner is twenty-six feet by twenty-six feet at the 
base, and one hundred and twenty eight feet in height to the 
globe which caps the cupola. This tower contains a broad 
stairway leading to the second and third stories, while ahove, 
an elegant and veracious clock notes with exemplary accura- 
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cy the passing hours, and a fine-toned bell in sonorous peals 
announces their departure. There is a dwarf tower on the 
south-east corner, on the first floor of which is the Superin- 
tendent’s office, on the second the library, and on the third 
the zoological cabinet. Two ventilating shafts, which stand 
at the junction of the cross walls with the rear wall, rise con- 
spicuously above the building, and are capped with galvan- 
ized iron. The smoke pipes passing through them impart 
heat to the air in these shafts, and, thus creating an upward 
current, secure ventilation. A hall extends the whole length 
of the building, with entrances at the ends for the pupils — 
that on the south being used by the girls and that on the north 
by the boys. On the west side of the hall a stairway, ascend- 
ing from the north, gives access for the boys to the second 
story; while the girls reach the same floor by another stair- 
way in a transverse hall which extends from the south part 
of the long hail to the vestibule of a front door, near the dwarf 
tower. Through this vestibule access is had to the Superin- 
tendent’s office. This stairway extends to the third story. 
Another transverse hall, from the north part of the long hall, 
connects with the vestibule of the main tower. 

In the basement there are two rooms on the front, used 
for the Primary Department, so constructed with folding and 
sliding doors that they can be thrown into one. There are 
two other commodious rooms at the rear corners, which can 
be used for school-rooms, while the centre is used as a coil- 
room, in heating and ventilating. 

On the first floor there are five school-rooms, three on the 
west side of this long hall, of which the centre one is 34x40 
feet, while the others on each side are 32x40. Each of these 
rooms has two doors opening into the long hall. Onthe oppo 
site side there are two rooms adjoining, each 22x33 feet, now 
used as recitation rooms. At each end of the long hall on this 
side there is a wardrobe 14x15, nicely arranged for the purpo- 
ses designed. 

On the second floor the number and arrangement of the 
rooms is the same. 
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In the third story the whole rear of the building is occu- 
pied by a large hall, 55x99 feet, 18 feet in height, with four 
fluted iron columns, which rest on the cross walls and support 
the structure above. A convenient stage on the east side is 
connected with lobbies in the rear. This hall, which is fur- 
nished with tasty and substantial movable seats, from the 
Northville Furniture Company, will seat 1,000. On the front, 
on this floor, there is a room 20x28 feet, used as a laboratory 
and lecture room, having an ample platform in the rear, with 
a convenient room on each side for philosophical and chemi- 
cal apparatus. Adjoining this, on the south, is another room 
16x26 feet, which, together with the upper room of the dwarf 
tower and a small room adjoining, are used for the cabinet of 
natural history. 

The building is lighted with gas and warmed by steam, 
with direct and indirect radiation. . The steam from the boiler 
room, being conducted through the coi!-rooms, heats a current 
of fresh air which, passing through the flues in the walls, is 
admitted by registers into the several rooms where needed, 
while the vitiated air passes into the ventilating shafts. To 
secure more heat when needed, steam coils are placed in the 
several apartments where required, thus giving direct radia- 
tion. 

The entire cost of the building and appurtenances, inclu- 
ding furniture, clock, bell, ete., is about $92,000; expense of 
grounds, with grading, fencing, etc.. $20,700; making a total 
of $112,700. 


— Teaching is not a trick to be learned in a few hours at 
an educational convention, or a trade to be gained in three 
months at anormal school. It is rather a profession, the work 
of a lifetime. It is good to compare ourselves with heroic 
men and women, and to be in the presence of genius, either 
in men or books. To secure the means of culture generally 
requires money: and teachers are often themselves to blame 
that they do not have more of it. They should make their 
services worth better prices and should get better prices. 
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Kindergarten Toys, and How to Use them. --- II. 


Ko) HEINRICH HOFFMAN. 


OURTH GIFT.—While the cubes present no difficulty, 

even to the youngest child, being of the same shape and 
size in all their faces, edges, and corners, this Gift shows a 
marked difference in the proportions of the blocks which the 
box contains. We have here eight blocks, in their total of 
exactly the same bulk as the eight cubes. Two of these can 
be united so as to equal exactly in size and shape two of the 
cubes placed side by side: only the division is different. The 
blocks have each two long and broad, two long and narrow, 
and two short and narrow surfaces. Let the children well 
comprehend the relation of this Gift to the Third; then pro- 
ceed to the mathematical forms. If we call the broad surface 
a, the long and narrow }, and the but end ¢, we shall be able 
to give simpler and plainer directions. Two blocks, lying 
side by side on surface a, are equal in breadth to the length 
of each block. Four blocks lying on surface 4, are equal in 
breadth to the length of each. Two blocks, lying one above 
the other on a, are equal to the height of one lying on 4. So 
four blocks, side by side, resting on }, with their broad side 
towards you, are equal to four with ¢ towards you; and four, 
standing side by side on ¢, are equal in height and width to 
four lying on a, one above the other. The nature and proper- 
ties of the materials must be thoroughly understood before we 
study their use. 

How many squares can you make with the blocks lying 
ona? how many when they lie on 6? oronc? How many 
triangles can you describe with eight blocks? How many of 
the same kind? See what different kinds of triangle you can 
find. (This, of course, for more advanced children, who may 
also be able to describe a pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, and 
octagon ; but, as a rule, this may be considered the province, 
properly, of the Sixth Gift.) Without going deeply to gram- 
mar, the adjectives may be noted also —as high, long, short, 
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thick, broad, narrow, wide, etc.— and may be practically illus- 
trated. Many useful and interesting lessons in numbers and 
forms may be added, especially in combination with the Third 
Gift. 

For the second series, the artistic forms, this Gift offers 
many new and interesting features The same 
course as indicated with the cubes may be adopted, 
and moreover varied by placing the blocks on a, }, 
ore. Thus the star allows of three variations; the 
starting form, from which figures may bedeveloped 
by gradual movements and alterations, as described in the 


Third Gift, is thus: 


But with the greatest delight children hail this Gift in 
building objects of everyday life. They make an interesting 
discovery when they place their blocks in a line on ¢, facing 
6, about one cube’s distance one from another. A line of sol- 
diers! <A slight touch of the first or eighth, so that it falls on 
its neighbor, and the whole line falls, one after another. 
What a rich field for imagination! What a variety.of forms 
this box admiis of! — sofas, benches, tables, stairs, houses and 
windows, etc. Of stairs, the geometrical or winding staircase 
is very pretty. Place one block on a; the sece- 
ond overhangs it slightly, covering all but a nar 
row triangular strip; the third the same, but all 
touch in one corner; the fifth is supported by one 
block standing on ¢, and the others will be secure and firm 
enough, provided they do not much overhang. 

Bedstead, Child, and Nurse, also give much pleasure. 
One block on @ is bordered on all sides by four on 8, partly 
resting on the edge of the top-board, as on a pillow, partly in 
the bedstead ; a sixth block on a@ represents the child; the 
seventh is placed on it as a blanket, leaving the head free; 
and by the side stands another as the nurse. 





See my bedstead, strong and deep, 
Baby now will go to sleep ; 
Nurse watches with loving eye, 
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Sings a pretty lullaby. 
Delightful is the bed at night, 
When one has done what ’s good and right. 


A Seat with Footstool.—Two blocks a, one on the other, 
three blocks ¢ standing behind them, and in right angles to 
these, to the right and left side, two others, the last a, serving 
as footstool. 

A Throne.—Two flat on one another, upon them, right and 
left, one standing; two others, right and left, stand against 
the but-ends of the seat; in the middle of the back two blocks 
stand on one another, on ¢, to form a high back. 

Garden-house, with open doors.—Two blocks e stand in 
the back, two others right and left at right angles, two lie flat 
on the top, two stand like doors ajar at either side. 

A Table.—Form a square of two blocks a, in the middle 
of it place another of two blocks ¢, on the top of these place 
two squares, one on the other on a, with their joints crossing: 


A Mining Shatt.——Within a square, circumscribed 
by four blocks 4, place another standing on ¢ and join- Pa 
ed in the same manner. 

A deep Shaft.—On the top of the one just described as 
standing within the square, place another block exactly the 
same, care being taken that the joints do not coincide. 

Two Windows.—To both ends of one block a. place anoth- 
er on ¢, and a third ¢ on its middle; across each end-post put 
one on a, touching the centre-pole; on the top of all put two 
blocks a, joining at e. 

Firtu Girt.—This Gift is an extension of the Third. We 
enter now upon a field of study and amusement which the 
Kindergarten can not exhaust, and which will yield a rich 
harvest of instruction and pleasure throughout the whole pe- 
riod of school life. We noticed in the Second Gift the princi- 
ple of unity in the cube: in-the Third and Fourth the progres- 
sive development in the number two. Here “ three” is the 
first feature that strikes us. Three cubes in every direction, 
added together, produce the number 27. This, in fact, is the 
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first cubic number after the number 8. But the novel fea- 
ture in this Gift is not so much the number of cubes as the 
difference between some of them. We find 21 solid cubes, 3 
dissected in halves, and 3 in quarters, making in all 39 pieces. 

Form and number constitute again a large field of study 
in the mathematical forms. Before using the whole, we must 
consider the single parts, especially the new ones. One cube 
is cut in two halves — what are they called? 1. Count their 
surfaces, edges, and corners; observe the angles. 2. How 
many different forms can you make by joining the halves? 
3. Compare one half with two quarters, and with the single 
quarters. 4. Make one whole of four halves, viz., a square, 
Compare a square with a cube. 5. Make other forms of four 
halves. 6. What can you make of six halves ? 

In the same manner proceed with the quarter-cube, count- 
ing and naming all its various parts; then find five different 
forms of arrangement of two quarters, all standing on the nar- 
rowest edge, besides other forms in other positions. Then 
continue these exercises with three, four, five to twelve of the 
quarters. Form different squares by combining solid with 
dissected cubes. At the proper age, children will not find it 
difficult to copy these forms on a slate or in a checkered book 
—an exercise which is recommended as highly important. 
Oubic blocks of cork, cut in pieces in miniature imitation of 
our dissected cube (older children may cut them themselves) 
and gummed on card-board, will form an interesting collection 
of all the forms designed. With the more advanced, model- 
ing-clay will serve this purpose still better. 

After the dissected cubes have been thus fully studied 
and comprehended, we proceed to the contents of the box as 
a whole: Divide the whole into 3 equal squares, standing and 
lying; into 3 equal lengths; into 9 parts, lying; into 27 
parts; into 2 equal parts, each forming an oblong hexagon; 
into 3 parts, each forming an oblong pentagon; into 3 parts, 
representing a hexagon with two right angles ; another divis- 
ion, a pentagon, with 3 obtuse, 1 right, 1 acute angle; anoth- 
er into 3 parts, forming a hexagon with 2 right angles; divide 
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into 4 parts, each a hexagon with 2 right and 4 obtuse angles ; 
into 6 parts, each a regular oblong hexagon ; into 6 parts, each 
four-sided, with 2 right angles; into 6 parts, each an octagon 
with 4 right angles; into 9 parts, each a hexagon with 6 right 
angles; into 12 parts, each a pentagon with 3 right angles ; 
make an oblong hexagon of the whole 2 cubes high; an octa- 
gon 2 cubes high; a pentagon 3 cubes high, with 3 right an- 
gles, and one with 1 right angle. The intelligent teacher will 
scarcely need any more hints for inventing many similar com- 
binations. 

We now proceed to the artistic forms. Arrange the con- 
tents of the box as in this dia- 
gram. The centre may stand al- 
so in diamond form. Any of the 
cubes may be changed in its po- 
sition, except the centre, No. 17, 
which remains immovable; but, 
whatever is done must be done 
with the three corresponding 
cubes also. When, for instance, 
No. 15 is placed cornerwise, so as 

; to form an open triangle, Nos. 21 
aud 19, 13, must be in asimilar position. Pull out 1, 10,32, 24, 
to leave an open square; the same with 5, =7, 29,7; place 
cornerwise 1, 6, 33,28; pull out edge to edge 14, 18, 20, 16; 
join 8 to 14, 9 to 18, 26 to 20, 25 to 16; move 8 to the centre 
between 3 and 4, and the corresponding pieces in like man- 
ner; let 14 touch §, diamond shaped, and the rest to corres- 
pond; and so on, according to fancy. The variety is endless. 
The kaleidoscopic effect of many of these simple forms is sur- 
prising. 

The teacher may now be left to her own taste and discre- 
tion. Enough has been done to illustrate the system; and it 
must not, by any means, be understood that the above chan- 
ges are the only ones to he adopted. The same road need not 
once be traveled over again. 

The forms of utility of the Fifth Gift are almost inex- 
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haustible, and children may at this stage be well left to their 
own inventions. We will describe an example of such forms 
here: 

A large Park-gate——Seven pillars three cubes high, at 
one cube’s distance, should be arranged in one line. A quar- 
ter-cube may be temporarily placed between each as a guide, 
with its right angle upwards. Cover the middle pillars with 
a quarter-cube, the others with half cubes; place small square 
pillars, formed of two quarter-pieces, at each end ; cover with 
one quarter as a roof; in front of the middle place a pillar of 
four quarter-cubes, covered by one quarter. A great many 
variations and alterations may be made from this design. 

It should be borne in mind that all the pieces must be 
employed in every structure or composition. This is an im- 
portant rule, which must be followed, not with this Gift only, 
but with all the others. . 


*“One of these Little Ones.” 
JULIA V. PHIFER. 


Sweet are the bright June days, 
Quivering through with bliss, 
Athrob with the hearts of flowers, 
Like a maid at her lover's kiss; 
Sweet are the banners of gold that over the sunset fall ; 
But the fair, pure eyes of a child are sweeter — sweeter than all. 


Sweet is the chime of bells 
Out on the Sabbath air, 
Thrilling adown the heart 
With a peaceful sound of prayer; 
Sweet are the echoes faint through the dewy eve that fall; 
But the jubilant laugh of a child is sweeter — sweeter than all. 


Sad are the memories old, 
Easily, lightly stirred — 
Dead, yet wakened from death 
By the tone of a careless word ; 
Sad are the vain regrets for something beyond recall; 
But the thought of a childhood lost is sadder — sadder than all. 
Illinois Schoolmaster. 
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Thoroughness of Education. 
ff PROF. G. K. GODFREY. 

NOWING and feeling every day the vast importance 
K and need of making our schools pleasant homes and 
agreeable places of daily resort, I trust that whatever of crit- 
icism I may offer on our present system of public schools may 
be received in the spirit of kindness and liberality, for only 
in that spirit is it offered. 

Every man, whether or not he has children to educate, 
and whether his taxes are much or little, has in spite of him- 
self a personal interest in the public schools of the district, the 
city, the nation. And he will do well to bear in mind that, as 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, a good system of in- 
struction forthe people can not besecured at a lowrate. We 
are decidedly in favor of paying our primary teachers better 
wages than in the other departments, and then demanding ex- 
perience as a qualification. 

The primary schools are the basis of our whole system. 
Thorough work here tells throughout the whole course. Like 
other professions, teaching is learned by experience; but the 
mistakes of a tyro in the profession are more serious in their 
results, when made in our primary schools, than in the depart- 
ments where pupils are older. Too much time is lost by our 
grammar- and high-school] teachers in the work that has been 
poorly done by our primary teachers, simply from the want of 
experience and qualification. 

Teachers, to do good work, must not only love their call- 
ing and have their heart and soul in the work, but must also 
know how to do their work; and the primary schools are not 
the proper places for them to learn in. It would be better 
for the schools to place new teachers in the grammar depart- 
ments, and let them work up to the primary grades. 

To teach our schools properly and regulate the studies so 
as to give variety, vivgcity, and interest to all the exercises, 
requires in the teacher a rare union of qualities. Itfoften re- 
quires nearly a term to initiate a new teacher into the policy 
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of the school, and get it into good working order. A teacher 
must learn the character and capacities of his pupils, intellec- 
tual and moral, before he can successfully teach them. This 
power can be gained by pursuing a few studies at a time, and 
these in the most thorough and practical manner. 

Too much importance can not be attached to thorough- 
ness and accuracy. All superficial, desultory, and careless 
studying should be deprecated as positively injurious and as 
tending to produce fickleness and instability in all the aims 
and purposes of life. 

The great mistake in the education of girls — and, for that 
matter, of boys —is that they master nothing. A little here 
and a little there, is the plan. The great object seems to be 
to enable the pupil to give a long catalogue of things studied. 
For this charlatanism the parents who demand it are chiefly 
responsible. 7 

There are schools which are thorough. It is not for us to 
point them out, but for parents to be sure that they are not 
caught with the chaff of an empty pretense. In education ve- 
neering will show its superficiainess. The shallowness of 
much of modern scholarship is truly alarming. Much of the 
ordinary schooling is but the merest smattering of knowledge. 
Young ladies are especially at fault in this particular. Their 
minds are so often absorbed in dress and show and social af- 
fairs, that they have neither heart nor head for study. They 
are in a state of mental intoxication: their minds are unset- 
tled, their tastes are perverted, and all high notions of life are 
swallowed up in the love of ribbons, silk, and dashing society. 
There is no study, no memory, no stability, no storing of the 
mind under this state of things. 

The truth is, this crazed demon of fashion and fast life is 
alarmingly cursing the minds of our modern youth. The rem- 
edy is chiefly with parents. A careful Christian bringing-up, 
the cultivation of home love and home pleasures, are the chief 
securities, in connection with God’s grace in enlightening, 
maturing, and strengthening the ment! and moral life of our 
young men and young women. 
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In the right edveation of early childhood must we look 
for the corrective of the evils of society and for the beginning 
of a better and higher civilization than has yet blessed our 
nation. The earlier we can establish in every district prima- 
ry schools under efficient teachers, whose hearts are made 
strong by deep religious principles, who have faith in the 
power of Christian love, steadily exerted, to fashion anew the 
bad manners and often the harsh and self-willed perverseness 
of neglected children; having patience to begin every morn- 
ing with but little if any perceptible advance beyond where 
they began the previous morning; with prompt and kind 
sympathies; with ready skill in drawing and oral methods — 
the better it will then be for the cause of practical education. 

Every exercise in the school-room should be for an espe- 
cial purpose, and that purpose a proper stepping stone to an- 
other. Hence the necessity for a well-digested plan of opera- 
tion for the school-room. 

The objects, then, which primary teachers should espe- 
cially keep in view, are the formation of character, of correct 
habits, the development of the physical system, the cultiva- 
tion of intelligent observation, the use of good language. 

A uniform course, which should require a certain homo- 
geneous progress in all studies, as a condition of advancement 
into another grade, would add greatly to the efficiency of the 


schools. In all graded schools in cities such a specific course 


is prescribed ; and there is no good reason why a course more 
general in its character should not be prescribed and enforced 
in all the public schools in the State. Then, when the schools 
suffered a change of teachers, the progress of the scholars 
need not be interrupted. 


Cedarville, California, February, 1876. 





— No single element of education seems to me more im- 
portant than the acquisition of at least one language other 
than the mother-tongue. It seems to arouse and develop the 


intellectual nature of a child as nothing else can. 
, Bayard Taylor. 
2i 





CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Corporal Punishment in Schools. 
it MISS HARRIET MARSH. 


HE record of the past is written with a “ pen of iron” 
T upon the Book of Time, and though we turn our wander- 
ing eyes from the Pyramids of Egypt to the Catacombs of 
Rome, from grand old Carthage in its proud decay to the sim- 
ple grassy mounds of our own aborigines, we find everywhere 
written the record of peoples who possessed, in a certain de- 
gree, regardless of religion, education, or culture, an intellect 
capable of the same growth as our own, felt the same joys and 
suffered the same sorrows as ourselves. History and our own 
experience prove that, in all ages,the human mind has had 
certain peculiarities or characteristics which, though they may 
either rise to prominence or retire into concealment through 
education or the force of circumstances, can never be entirely 
eradicated or destroyed, but, like the silent voleano, slumber 
for ages beneath the dust of conventionalities, and then un- 
der proper conditions burst forth with a fury violent in pro- 
portion to the length of time they have been restrained. In 
proof of this see the French Revolution of 1792 and our own 
of °76. Itis not necessary to search for other proof of this 
statement: the past is filled with instances of individuals who 
have shown, after pursuing a certain line of action with the 
utmost vigor, the same extravagant zeal in a course utterly 
opposed to their former principles. It is thus seen that the 
human being is capable — nay, prone to run to extremes upon 
any subject to which it may give particular attention, no mat- 
ter whether the subject be religion, education, or — corporal 
punishment. 

In the days of our fathers, the good old pedagogue ruled 
with a “rod of iron,” and safely sheltered behind the protec- 
ting shadow of Solomon, thrashed our worthy but unfortunate 
progenitors soundly upon every occasion. Leading educators 
saw the evil of this course, and conscientiously raised their 
voices in behalf of the then really ill-used schoolbuy, while 
Dickens and other novelists came to the rescue with “ Nicho- 
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las Nickleby ” and works of similar character. People, being 
brought to a sense of their error. strove with sincere but often 
misguided zeal to repair it, until] we now have “the mother 
of the period,” who with an insipid smile of noxious amiabil- 
ity tells you her children are governed entirely by moral sua- 
sion; which, literally translated, means in nine cases out of 
ten that Johnny is allowed to run in the streets from morning 
till night, and to obey his parents in al] cases where his own 
inclination or sense of justice permits. When this course of 
discipline (?) has rendered the child entirely unmanageable 
— this condition being generally attained about the seventh 
or ninth year — he is sent to school in company with thirty or 
forty kindred spirits, and the unhappy teacher is expected by 
moral suasion only to present him to society a few years later 
a perfect encyclopedia of knowledge, a Chesterfield in man- 
ners. and a model of virtue. 

Now, what isthe result? In due time our pupil enters the 
world a man of education and culture,it may be, but with the 
moral principle greatly enfeebled and in many cases entirely 
dormant. His teacher has taught all branches of study care- 
fully, and has done what she could for his moral nature; but 
this latter and most impertant attempt has been almost en- 
tirely unsuccessful, because in so many instances she has been 
obliged to content herself with a tardy or partial obedience, 
for the simple reason that she had not the power to enforce 
anything better. 

It is a conceded fact that the government of the children 
should be such as to develop and strengthen in the child the 
power of self-government at a later period. To attain this 
end certain principles of virtue and self-control must be im- 
planted in the child’s mind. This is only a beginning: these 
germs must be carefully nurtured and strengthened by con- 
stant exercise until, as the pupil reaches manhood, they grad- 
ually develop into fixed, well-grounded habits, which, as we 
all know, it is almost impossible to alter or overthrow. 

Now, self-control is hard practice for adults, for children 
still harder; and the child does not live who will at ail times 
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exercise this self-control or obedience, unless forced to do so 
by some power superior to his own. School punishments are 
divided into two classes —the deprivation of certain privile- 
ges or personal liberties, and the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment. For the sensitive child, well governed at home, the 
former grade of punishment is, in the majority of cases, all 
that is needed. But public schools necessarily receive pupils 
from all grades of society, the lowest as well as highest. The 
teacher thus finds many children under his care in whom, from 
early surroundings and inherited propensities, the animal na- 
ture predominates. To such a child the first class of punish- 
ments is merely a slight annoyance: physical force is the on- 
ly power that has been used to subjugate him at home, and 
physical force, physical pain, is the only thing that will cause 
him to yield obedience to the teacher. 

Let it be understood that the power of kindness in the 
school-room is not undervalued. Love works wonders with 
the most obdurate, the most degraded; but there are some 
natures upon which even love has but little effect. Tosenda 
pupil home is a tacit acknowledgment of the teacher that he 
is unable to govern the suspended pupil; and such acknowl- 
edgment is detrimental in the highest degree to the well be- 
ing of the school. It follows, therefore, that in certain cases 
corporal punishment is absolutely necessary. It may readily 
be admitted that teachers do in many instances punish hastily 
or when under the influence of passion; but the same accusa- 
tion applies in an equal degree to parents themselves. Our 
courts of justice sometimes commit the gravest errors in their 
judgment of prisoners, and their most important decisions oc- 
casionally have been tinged with prejudice and self-interest ; 
yet no one attempts to tear down our courts of law or to les- 
sen the strength of those whose hands hold the seales of jus- 
tice — simply because our nation recognizes a fact in regard 
to its men and women which sooner or later it must recognize 
in regard to its children, namely, that when an individual 
fails to govern himself, some system must be provided which 
shall (imperfectly, it may be) do it for him, so long as we will 
enjoy civil and religious liberty. 
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No other nation in the world requires so absolutely that 
its youth should learn self-government, as ours. In Europe, 
the child generally follows the trade or occupation of its par- 
ents or is in some way encumbered by caste; but here, where 
the beggar of to day may be the President of to-morrow, how 
important it is for the country’s good, not to speak of his own, 
that every child should be compelled to learn the noble, man- 
ly principles of obedience and self control! 


Groove-runner Teachers. 


HE most useless of stupidities is the teacher who is a 
T groove-runner; who has swallowed text-books without 
digesting them, and feeds his pupils with the morsels as old 
pigeons feed squabs, until, like himself, they are all victims 
of mental dyspepsia, which is a curious synonym for eduea- 
tion. Children subjected to such diet are as likely to get fat 
and strong as so many grist-mill hoppers, that swallow the 
grain without grinding a kernel. Such teachers forget that 
one, like Judith’s sister “ Feeblemind” in Cooper’s novel, 
may have a prodigious memory. Who has not known a fool 
who remembered everything he heard and just as he heard it, 
who could run up and down the multiplication table like a cat 
upon a ladder, and rattle off rule after rule without missing a 
word? and that was all there was of it— he was a fool still. 
A good memory built into a well-built. intellectua] structure 
isa noble blessing; but that same memory with nothing to 
match it is like a garret without any house under it, a recep- 
tacle of odds and ends that are worth less than those papers 
that losers of lost pocket- books are always advertising for, “ of 
no value except to the owner.” 

Take English grammar under the man of grooves. Learn- 
ing to swim upon kitchen tables, buying a kit of tools and so 
setting up for carpenters, are all of a piece with his grammar. 
Hear them defining a prep’sition as “ connecting words, and 
showing the relation between them,” when not one pupil ina 
hundred ever finds out whether it is a blood-relation or a re- 
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lation by marriage. Hear them parse: “ John strikes Charles. 
‘John’ ’s a noun, masculine gender, third person, ’cause it ’s 
spoken of, sing’lar number, nom’native case t’ ‘strikes.’ 
‘Strikes’ is an irreg’lar, active, trans’tive verb, strike, struck, 
stricken, indicative mood, present tense, third person singular, 
and ‘grees with ‘John ’—verb must ’gree with its nom’native 
case ’n number and person. ‘Charles’ ’s a noun, masculine 
gender, sing’lar number, third person, ‘cause it. ’s spoken of, 
objective case, and governed by * strikes ’— active verbs gov- 
ern the objective case—please, sir, S’*manthy and Joe is a-ma- 
kin’ faces!” And all in the same breath! What ardor! 
What intellectual effort! What grooves! Meanwhile, gram- 
mars mended, amended, and emended, multiply. There are 
four things anybody can do: teach a school, drive a horse, 
edit a newspaper, and make a grammar. 


B. F. Taylor,.in the Examiner and Chronicle 


Educationai Miscellany. 


—A clergyman, at a teachers’ meeting in Ohio, said that 
the teachers are too often selected in the wrong way. “ Ex- 
aminers make an intellectual or mental requirement in strait- 
jacket style, and pay no attention whatever to the peculiar, 
natural, and innate adaptiveness of the teacher to the profes- 
sion; and thus men and women are found at the head of our 
schools who are no more able to develop the human mind 
than a Modoc is to draw a picture of the heavenly Jerusalem 
with a piece of charcoal.” 


— President Stearns, of Amherst College, in a recent lec- 
ture before his class, deprecated the present system of educa- 
tion as injurious tothe memory. He said the Hindus trans- 
mitted without error the three books of the Vedas, of which 
one alone consists of 1,010 hymns, through the centuries till 
Solomon’s time, about a thousand years before Christ, simply 
by memory, acquiring them from oral instruction —a thing 
which has no parallel! at the present day. The multiplicity of 
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subjects now presented to the scholar, he thinks, renders the 
acquisition of a retentive memory next to impossible. 


— Does the educator’s work deteriorate him? There is 
something about the teacher’s duties that is not beneficial — 
that is certain. Whether it is because he already knows the 
truths or facts, and therefore gives no attention to them, but 
is wholly engaged in seeing his pupils absorb them, or wheth- 
er, having learned enough already to obtain a certificate, he 
makes no further effort to improve his own mind, the result is 
that teachers stand still or go backward. There is but one 
remedy: Do the same work that your scholars are doing — 
stupy. Take some particular thing, as geology or botany, and 
follow it up for one term ora half-year, until you are informed 
thoroughly. Then write out a lecture on it, and, if you can, 
deliver it. The next half year take up a new line of thought. 

New York School Journal. 

—A bright teacher of our acquaintance cautioned her 
boys not to get their marbles in sight, as she was very fond of 
them! At the close of the session, taking her at her word, 
each brought her one or two of his finest **commons”™ or “ al- 
leys.” At another time, the teacher putting something on the 
board “for the little folks,” one of the smallest girls spoke 
up to know if she was “a little folks.” At a school exami- 
nation in Germany, the question being asked, “Who was to 
blame for the division of the Jewish Empire after the death of 
Solomon?” a little girl replied promptly, * Bismarck!”...... 
“ Well, professor, I have just discovered what I was cut out 
for.” “ Well, what is it?” “For loafing.” ‘The man who 
did the cutting understood his business.” What is the dif- 
ference between spermaceti and a whipped schoolboy’s howl ? 
One is the wax produced by the whale, and the other is the 
wail produced by the whacks *“ What does ‘Good Friday’ 
mean?” asked one schoolboy of another. ‘ You ‘d better go 
home and read your Robinson Crusoe,” was the withering re- 
ply. ....What kind of L’s are in geography? Roman L’s, Ara- 
bic L’s, paral-L’s, and Dardan-L’s......Academy of design—a 
young ladies’ boarding-school. 
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Hints for the School-room. 


— We close in this number the series of articles on the 
kindergarten toys, and have to ask the pardon of our readers 
for occupying so much space with this topic, seemingly use- 
less in so many of the schools. But this magazine is issued 
partly for information, and partly for practical suggestion to 
the profession; and we think that all should have an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the kindergarten idea and methods, 
whether they ever apply this knowledge or not. Many, how- 
ever, will sooner or later have some of this apparatus in their 
schools or families, and will then, we trust, profit by the mat- 
ter contained in the treatise of Mr. Hoffman. 


— Here are two or three very ~-bad boys in my schoo] — 
not careless, mischievous ones, but vicious, mean ones. Can 
anything be done with them? Try this plan —in military par- 
lance they would call it “a feint’”: Call off their attention 
from their own wickedness by giving them something else to 
think about. Keep one after the rest are all gone, and have 
him drive up a few nails for you or whittle out some pointers. 
Then keep both the two or all three the next day, and proceed 
with other repairs, if there are any needed in or about your 
school-room, confiding into their hands your plans toa certain 
extent, and asking their advice. When this is done, plan a 
little Friday-afternoon entertainment of an hour, and talk 
over with them the pieces to be read or recited and the songs 
to be sung. In short, give them something besides sin to be 
thought of and looked forward to. As Mrs. Browning says, 


“Put a thought beneath their rags 
That shall make them almost human.” 


I have frequently been asked what I would do with the 
girls that are “chronic gigglers.” People can not always 
work in the same way; but my best plan has been this, to 
suspend all recitation and soberly look at the offender till she 
becomes serious. If that fails or the same thing is repeated, 
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J insist that she rise and laugh, when she probably finds it 
easier to be serious. But | have always found that popular 
opinion has much to do with such affairs ; and many cases can 
be cured by a serious talk with the school and the offender, 
wherein you show them what a mark of weakness it is to be 
so extremely tickled at trifles. Occasionally we see, howev- 
er, a frequent laugh that comes from embarrassment; when 
the pupil needs help rather than punishment, and no one else 
can give it so well as the teacher. 


I feel like recommending and repeating —if need be, in 
large capitals and many times —the recommendation of read- 
ing children’s literature by teachers. It limbers up people 
who are apt to become too precise and angular, and draws 
them into sympathy with children. Purchase and keepa few 
volumes, such as Hans Andersen’s, J. T. Trowbridge’s, Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz’s, Sophie May’s, and others; and in addition sub- 
scribe for and faithfully read some periodical like St. Nicho- 
las or the Wide Awake. 


In the Marshall (Michigan) High School room they have 
hung among the house plants cages of singing birds. These 


are not common in the ornamentation of such places, but the 
idea is a good one. The sociable twittering and singing of the 
little creatures interferes in no degree with the regular work 
of the pupils studying and reciting in the room. On the con- 
trary, there is an educating influence in the care of helpless 
living things. K. B. F. 


COUNTING IN PENMANSHIP. 

To keep the members of a class together. and produce a 
steady, uniform movement, it is as necessary to apply time to 
the movements of the pen in writing as it is to apply it to the 
movements of the feet in military drill. 

Some scholars move too rapidly, without taking sufficient 
pains to make the letters well; others move too slowly, with 
an irregular, tremulous motion. It is, therefore, well to urge 
forward the latter and retard the former, so that each scholar 
shall not only make the same letter, but the same part of the 
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letter at the same time. This is done by counting for each 
stroke or movement of the pen, enumerating the lines of each 
letter in the order in which they occur. 

When letters are connected, the last line of a letter is 
counted one, because it is also the first of the following letter. 
Hence, if we were writing the letter n, we should count “ one, 
two, three, four, five”; if the letter 7, we should count “ one, 
two, three —dot”; if the word in, we should count * one, two, 
one, two, three, four, five —dot ”. 

To secure correct time, the teacher should count with the 
scholars at first; afterward he should require them to count 
without his aid, or he may select one who keeps medium time 
and speaks promptly and distinctly as a leader to count for 
the class, changing the leader from time to time, to allow 
each one who can count well this post of honor. The class 
may count silently part of the time in the following manner: 
The teacher gives out a number of letters or words, and then 
directs the scholars to count inaudibly and, as soon as they 
complete the number given, to raise their left hands. In this 
way it is easily ascertained who are writing too fast or too 
slow. 

When the scholars can make the up strokes in the same 
time that they can make the down-strokes, and all the mem- 
bers of the class can keep together, counting may be discon- 
tinued; for having a class count occasionally is neither desir 
able nor profitable, any more than it would be to have a class 
read in concert all the time. 

Another very good way for the more advanced classes is 
to have a leader who writes with the class name the line to be 
written and give the command, * Ready — write.” When he 
has finished the first line, he gives the command, “ Second 
line, ready — write”; and soon. When he has occasion to 
take ink, he gives the command, * Take ink,” and all dip their 
pens, though already supplied. If the pupils are well drilled 
and act promptly, it will be sufficient simply to name the line, 
omitting ** Ready — write.” 


Thompson & Bowlers’s Hand-book of Penmanship. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

To give information is well: to teach how to get it is 
better. 

Estimate your teaching not by what you tell your pupils, 
but by what they tell back to you. 

Examinations should be made a test of the pupils’ prefi- 
ciency, not of the teacher’s. 

Where every answer from every pupil in every class is a 
complete sentence distinctly enunciated, there you will find 
good readers. 

The condition of grounds, outbuildings, and entries indi- 
cates the discipline of the school before one enters the room. 

Those two or three * big, bad boys,” if fairly won over to 
your side, will ensure the success of your school. If you want 
to fail, recognize in them a permanent opposition. 

Never show your class for a second time ignorance or un- 
certainty upon a point upon which you could have informed 
yourself. 

Many persons object to physical punishment for children, 
but they might as well revile Ged for making a child suffer 
when it stumbles on a stone. (Beecher.) 


— A writer inthe New England Journal of Education has 
the following plan for a reading lesson: 1. Give from one- 
sixth to one-third of the time of the exercise to class-drill on 
some one or more of the points grouped under the head of vo- 
cal culture. 2. Give one-third to one-half of the entire time 
to study of a new or advanced lesson and to class-drill in read- 
ing it. 3. Fill the remaining time with individual reading of 
review lessons or easy pieces. In the first division, aim at 
accuracy; in the second, at completeness; in the third, at 
quantity; and in all insist upon attention, promptness, and 
animation. 


— The only hard and valuable piece of work in pure arith- 
metic that the student has to encounter is the multiplication 
table, which very absurdly stops at “* twelve times twelve,” 
but might usefully be carried four or five times as far. 





CurRENT Topics. 


Current Topics. 


— Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, of Winona, Minnesota, President of the 
National Educational Association, announces that the next meeting of 
that body will be held in Baitimore on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, the 10th, llth, and 12th of July. A most cordial and generous 
welcome will be extended to it by the State and city authorities, and 
every preparation will be made to ensure a success worthy of the Cen- 
tennial year of the Republic. The general order of arrangements and 
programme of exercises will be issued in circular form during the pres- 
ent month. 

A session of the first International Educational Congress ever as- 
sembled in this country will immediately follow, occupying the three 
remaining days of the week. The Congress will be organized Wednes- 
day evening, June 12, and receive its weleome from the National Edu- 
cational Association Thursday morning, at which time its regular or- 
der of business will be commenced. Many distinguished foreign edu- 
eators and publicists will be present to participate in the deliberations 
of both bodies, and subjects of the highest interest and importance will 
be brought up for discussion. ‘The plan of the Congress will be made 
public at an early day. 


— Two or three years ago, the following were among the topies sug- 
gested from Vienna for consideration at an International Congress to 
be held during our Centennial Exhibition: Education, with reference, 
among other branches, to the question of obligatory education ; schools 
for teaching trades and polytechnic institutes, such as exist in Austria 
and Germany ; the teaching of elementary drawing in all schools, and 
of music; the plan of sending children of marked genius to the proper 
schools of engineering, mathematics, design, ete. ; and the question how 
far the living languages may be substituted advantageously for the dead. 


—Among the most interesting and profitable accompaniments of 
the great Exposition at Philadelphia promises to be the Centennial Na- 
tional Institute of Prof. George P. Beard, well known in educational 
circles in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. It will be opened July 5, with 
an address by Gen. Eaton, Federal Commissioner of Education, and 
hold eight weeks, with daily sessions from 8 to 10 A. M. An eminent 
list of lecturers on industrial and pedagogic topics has been secured. 
Prof. Beard may be addressed for circulars and other information at his 
headquarters in the Atlas Hotel, Philadelphia. 
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— We have before us the report of a recent ‘‘ entertainment of a 
sporting character "’ in New York, in which no less than eight ‘ Pro- 
fessors’”’ figured. Prof. Miller appears as ‘‘ the cbampion of Grwco- 
Roman wrestling in this country ’’; Prof. Lafiin’s club-swinging was 
joudly applauded; Profs. Miller and Dwyer, also Profs. O’Neil and 
Rorke, had each pair ‘a set-to”’; and Profs. Edwards and Lazarus en- 
gaged in a *‘ bout” ofa fistic kind. Perhaps the climax of absurdity 
in the application of this title of honor has now been reached, and it has 
become time to call for something like the German rigor of dealing with 
those who wrongfully assume it. In Germany it is applied only to men 
who have made themselves eminent in some branch of instruction, and 
whose claims are recognized by a university or the government. Not 
long ago a writing-master who had put the title on his prospectus had 
au Official order to remove it within eight days. The poor fellow really 
had an appointment from the Servian government as ‘ Professor of Ca- 
ligraphy ’’ in a school at Belgrade; but the Berlin police would not ac- 
cept this as sufficient, and were sustained on an appeal to the Minister 
of Public Worship and Instruction. For this country, in the absence 
of law, we know of nothing better to come into general adoption as a 
rule than the statement of Prof. Westlake, in his new and admirable 
little book, **‘ How to Write Letters ”’: 

“The title of Professor may be possessed of right or by courtesy. It 
belongs of right to anyone elected by the proper authorities to a regular 
chair or professorship in any educational institution organized with full 
departments and faculties, and conferring degrees under a legal charter. 
One can not become a professor of his own choice —i. e., be self-elect- 
ed: he must be elected by others who are vested with proper authority. 

“ The title is given by courtesy to scholars and scientists who have 
become noted as specialists in any department of knowledge, and to 
those who have distinguished themselves as educators.”’ 


— An idea to which the TEACHER has been warmly attached for 
several years, and which has had frequent expression in its pages—that 
of pensioning superannuated or disabled teachers — had fair embodi- 
ment in a bill recently before the New York Legislature. It provided 
pensions for teachers engaged in the public schools for thirty years, if 
men, or for twenty-five years, if women. The amount of the pensions 
was to be determined by the Boards of Education or bodies that corres- 
pond to them, who were also to determine proofs to be required as to the 
time employed in teaching. Each pensioner was to receive at least half 
the amount of the salary paid him or her at the time of retirement. 
The bill failed of passage this time, but must inevitably come up again, 
to meet with ultimate success. George William Curtis wrote a cordial 
and eloquent letter in favor of it. 
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— The friends of compulsory school-attendance have had more than 
usual encouragement in late reports, even as to the working of the plan 
in this country. The New York Board of Education professes to shew 
that last year, under the compulsory law, the number of pupils enrolled 
in the city schools increased 6,443, and the daily average attendance 6,- 
515—at the industrial schools, 1,099; total, 7,614. ‘ In other words,” 
says the report, ‘‘in ten months and at an expense for that period of 
$14,356.88, nearly 8,000 children have been induced to abandon a course 
of idleness and vagrancy fitting them to become paupers and criminals, 
and to enter upon a course of industry and instruction preparing them 
for future thrifty and intelligent citizens.’”’ The worst feature of this 
is not presented in the report. It consists in the overcrowding of the 
school-rooms, which are not adequate to the increased pressure upon 
them. ‘In many instances more than double the number of children 
that should have been admitted were crowded into badly-lighted and 
poorly-ventilated rooms. A majority of them were under seven years 
of age, and their puny, pale faces attested to the work of death that is 
surely preparing for a plentiful harvest.’”’ So says the Sun, whose edi- 
tor understands that several deaths have occurred from this cause ; and 
a general outcry has been raised by the New York press about the evil. 

In some of the chief cities of England compulsion succeeds, accord- 
ing to a report made to the seventh annual meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational League: ‘‘ In London there was an increase in the children’s 
attendance of 100,000, of whom 40,000 were in voluntary schools. The 
average increase in London and ten large towns was 53 per cent; in 
Birmingham it was 15 per cent in 1874, the total increase being 94 per 
cent (now — October, 1875 — 130 per cent) ; in Hull, 99 per cent; and in 
Sheffield, 104.’’ All of which shows remarkable progress. 








Literary Matters. 


— The Elements of Geometry, by President Schuyler, of Baldwin 
University, has just issued from the pressof Wilson, Hinkle & Co., and 
is such a book, in its general characteristics, as might be expected of 
the author — clear, concise, thorough, and independent. Only so far as 
it differs from other works of its class do we need to make any state- 
ment beyond this general one, that it is, throughout, the work of a 
careful thinker who has had much experience in teaching. It brings 
into prominence the logical principles involved, and furnishes at the 
outset a compendium of logical facts and laws. It reduces the number 
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of axioms to three, which are designated as the axiom of similarity, the 
axiom of equivalency, and the axiom of equality ; and derives, as corol- 
laries from these, what are generally regarded as axioms. It presents 
as corollaries many, but not too many, propositions which are usually 
reckoned as theorems, and leaves the demonstration of them in most 
instanees to the student. It sometimes changes the relation of defini- 
tions and theorems. This last statement is illustrated in the discussion 
of parallel lines, The definition is as follows: Parallel lines are lines 
every where equally distant. The theorems that immediately follow are 
these: Two parallel lines lie in the same plane. Parallel lines can not 
meet, however far either way both be produced. Lines not parallel and 
lying in the same plane must meet if sufficiently produced. Lines 
which, lying in the same plane, can not meet are parallel. The whole 
subject of Geometry is discussed in eight books, of which the first seven 
cover the ground occupied by most text-books, and the eighth is a brief 
presentation of Modern Geometry in twenty-six pages ; butas clear and 
concise as it is brief. No class could study this volume without obtain- 
ing a good knowledge of geometry and much of the most profitable 
mental discipline. It is a favorable sign of the tinies that text-books of 
so high character are offered to American students; and we may add 
that text-books for students come to them models of taste as specimens 
of mechanical book-making. kK. B. 


—Among the many books on language now being published, we 
are glad to receive a re-written copy of Hadley’s Lessons in Language, 
originally the first book written bearing this or any similar title. Part 
First is intended to accompany the ordinary Third Reader of our 
schools, but may be continued farther. The whole work is intended 
primarily to teach language ; but the lessons required and the illustra- 
tions will cultivate observation also, and introduce the child to a world 
to him before unseen, but which is visible when he is taught to see. It 
has value, too, as a hand-book for teachers who need something to aid 
them in preparing for oral instruction. The price is only sixty cents. 
Chicago: Hadley Brothers & Co. K. B. F. 


— The volume of Addresses and Journal of Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, at the Minneapolis meeting last sum- 
mer, is smaller than most of its predecessors, and so cheaper. Several 
valuable papers appear in it; as The Country-school Problem, by Prof. 
W. F. Phelps; The Relations and Duties of Educators to Crime, by Dr. 
Bittinger, which was published in the TEACHER last August ; The Pro- 
fessional Training of Teachers, by Miss Lathrop, of Cincinnati; What 
Shall we Do with the Boys? by Supt. Pickard, of Chicago. Printed at. 
the National Teacher office, Salem, O., where copies may be ordered. 
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— We fear that Mr. R. J. Wright has wasted a great deal of good 
ink and handsome printing and binding in his big book called Prin- 
cipia, or Basis of Social Science. He is master of the topic at scarcely 
any point, and his generalizations read to little advantage beside those 
of Spencer and Mill. He has read widely, however, and brings togeth- 
er many valuable things; and the cheapness of his book helps us to 
recommend its purchase. 8vo; pp. 524; price $2.00; J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia. 


— We add with pleasure to our list of recommendations to those pre- 
paring for the Centennial Exposition the following: Thompson West- 
cott’s Official Guide-book to Philadelphia, published by Porter & Coates, 

22 Chestnut st., Phil., at $1.50 (cloth) and $2.00 (morocco) ; also the ele- 
gant, illustrated blank books for a ‘‘Centennial Album” and ‘“ Cen- 
tennial Notes,’’ prepared by J. H. Coates & Co., at the same address, at 
prices from $1.25 to $3.50. All of these are very excellent. 


— Prof. Duffet has added to his French Methods a good collection 
of Extracts from French Literature—in prose from Voiture and La 
Rochefoucauld to Taine, and in poetry from Malherbe to Lamartine 
and Hugo— which is published in beautiful style, with limp covers, 
by Wilson, Hinkle & Co. $1.00. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

The Hon. Thos. B. Stockwell, Commissioner of Public Schools for 
Rhode Island, places us under special obligations for the Thirty-first 
Annual School Report of his State — a large, handsome pamphlet, with 
much profitable reading in it The Lectures and Proceedings of the 
American Institute of Instruction, at its July meeting, are printed in a 
122-page volume, at 80 cts., and may be had from F. B. Snow, Boston. 
A larger volume has just been made of late transactions of the Northern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association Steiger has published within a few days 
the first four numbers of Froebel’s Kindergarten Occupation for the 
Family — very beautiful bits of apparatus, which we shall notice fully 
next month. His new Illustrated Catalogue of Kindergarten Gifts and 
Occupation Material should be sent for by all who are investigating the 
subject. 22 Frankfort st., New York Misses Anna C. Brackett and 
Ida M. Eliot, who conduct a girls’ school in New York, have prepared 
a volume of Poetry for Home and School, which is published by Put- 
nam’s Sons Prof. H. N. Day, of Yale College, adds a Logical Praxis 
to his numerous text-books. Same publishers The Select Works of 
Tertullian make the third number in the Douglass Series of (treek and 
Latin Writers, edited for schools by Prof. March, and issued by Harper 
& Brothers......The Appletons have new publications in Schulte’s Ele- 
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mentary German Course and Kroch’s First German Reader About 
this time Wilson, Hinkle & Co. publish their book on The Indiana 
Schools. It was prepared primarily for the Centennial by the leading 
educators of the State, under the supervision of Supt. Smart Barnes 
& Co. have nearly ready their Centenary History of the United States. 
It makes a handsome square octavo of nearly 700 pages, is illustrated 
profusely, and includes, among other unique features, a brief study of 
early school-books......Abbott’s little Paragraph History of the United 
States is out. One of its good things is a catalogue of books to be read 
during the Centennial year The Free Religious Association, Boston, 
hasin print an essay on The Public School Question, by Messrs. Me- 
Quaid and Abbot......The treatise of Prof. Skinner, of the Yale Scien- 
tific School, on Approximate Calculations, is to be published soon by 
Henry Holt & Co......Dr. Latham, the famous English writer on Eng- 
lish, is engaged upon a revised edition of his great work on our vernac- 
ular tongue, and an abridgment of his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Max Muller actually recommends Chinese grammar as the most 
fascinating study he knows! 





Educational Intelligence. 


INDIANA. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF ( Deiat exploration 


History.—By what four nations were th ncipal explorations in 
the United States made? What was theextent of the discoveries made 
by each ? 

When, where, and by whom was slavery first introduced into the 
colonies ? 

Give a short account of the causes that led to the Revolutionary 
War. 

What were the principal events of Jackson’s administration ? 

Give an account of the capture of Fort Sumter. What were the re- 
sults of that capture ? 


Geography.— What is an ocean? Mention four oceans. 

How are the political divisions of the world classified as to mode of 
government ? 

How much of the earth is illuminated by the sun’s direct rays at 
one time ? 

What are the most extensive mountains in Great Britain ? 

What are isothermal lines? Why do they not coincide with the 
parallels of latitude? 

What wild animals abound between the Mississippi river and the 
Rocky Mountains ? 

Where do maize, cotton, rice, and the cocoanut tree grow? 

Define current and river. Mention two great ocean-currents. 


3i 
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Name the countries bordering on the western coast of South Amer- 
ica. 

In what ways can you distinguish a Caucasian from a Mongolian ? 

Grammar.—Define a sentence, a clause, a proposition, a phrase, 
and a word. 

Name and define the classes of nouns, and give examples of each. 

What classes of words are inflected ? 

What is declension? Decline the following nouns: Child, mouse, 
governor. 

Write the plural of each of the following words, and the rule there- 
for: Valley, injury, strife, box, ox. 

Name and define the properties of the verb. 

Correct the following, giving reasons for the corrections : Whom do 
you think they are? I expected to have gone, but was prevented. 

Analyze the following: Jt matters very little what spot may have 
been the birthplace of such a man as Washington. 

Parse the words italicized in the foregoing sentence. 

Write a sentence containing a modal adverb; one containing an ad- 
verb of degree modifying the predicate; one containing an adjective 
used as predicate. 


Arithmetic.—Define ratio and proportion. Illustrate each. 

Define customs, tare, specific duty, and ad valorem duty. 

Write a negotiable note for $>01, at 8 per cent per annum, and find 
the amount of it 1 year, 2 mos., and 13 days from date of the note. 

In what are denominate numbers and simple numbers alike? In 
what do they differ? 

Give a rule for addition which applies alike to simple numbers, de- 
nominate numbers, decimal fractions, and common fractions. 

What is the smallest sum of money that may be made up of either 
2-cent, 3-cent, 5-cent, 10-cent, or 25-cent pieces ? 

There is a square field containing 10 acres: what distance is its cen- 
tre from each corner ? 

I sold a watch for $42, and lost 18 per cent: what was the cost? 
Work the problem by analysis. 

Define a square, parallelogram, cylinder, and pyramid. 

A cylinder is 3 feet in diameter and 8 feet high: how many cubic 
feet does it contain ? 


Physiology.—How do atmospheric impurities affect the senses ? 
What advantages does rice possess as an article of food ? 

What is the funetion of the retina? 

Describe the layers of the skin. 

Name and describe the cavities of the heart. 


Theory and Practice,—To what extent is a teacher responsible for 
the conduct of his pupils out of school ? 

Who should determine the course of study to be pursued by the 
pupil? 

What methods do you pursue to prevent injury or defacement of 
school property ? 

Why should courteous behavior on the part of the pupil be rigidly 
insisted upon ? 

Why should all school sessions and recitations be commenced and 
closed precisely in accordance with the programme? 


OFFICcIAL.—The “ Bird’s-eye View of the Indiana School System,” 
prepared by the State Superintendent for distribution at the Centennial 
Exposition, includes the following among other items of interest: In 
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1855, the average number of school days was 61, 130 in 1875; number of 
teachers in ’55, 4,015; in ’75, 13,133. Sehool attendance in '55, 206,994; 
in ’75, 502,362. Amount paid teachers in ’55, $239,924; in ’75, $2,830,747. 
These items show something of the vast progress that twenty years 
have brought about in the educational affairs of this State The Su- 
perintendent has decided, in answer to a question from Grant county, 
that a teacher can not be compelled to attend a township institute out- 
side of his own township, but that the law does compel attendance in 
his own township. 

THE CENTENNIAL.—The Indiana educational exhibit has been sent 
to Philadelphia, and placed in position in the Main Exhibition Build- 
ing, where it will be a marked and interesting feature of the immense 
display during the next six months...... The first Centennial excursion 
of teachers and students will leave Indianapolis June 27, going by rail 
to Cincinnati, thence by steamer to Huntingdon, W. Va., thence by a 
new and very picturesque railway route to Richmond, thence by ocean 
steamer to Annapolis, and on to Philadelphia by rail, returning by the 
same route, unless an exchange of tickets is made— which can be done, 
as the tickets are transferabie, and also allow the holders to stop over at 
any stations on the route. The round-trip tickets, including ten days’ 
board in Philadelphia, cost only $42; with five days’ board, $32. Ad- 
dress Prof. J. J. Mills, Indianapolis, enclosing $2 for preliminary ex- 

One of the two appointments from this State to the Centen- 
nial Board of Judges of Final Awards has been offered to R. T. Brown, 
M. D., author of the valuable text-book on Physiology whose publica- 
tion was procured at the instance of the State Teachers’ Association. 
He is assigned to Group IV, which relates to food articles, animal and 
vegetable; has accepted his commission, and will report for duty about 
the 24th of May. 

THE CountTy BoaRpbs.—A number of important transactions of 
the County Boards of Education have been noticed of late, which we 
group under this head. At a meeting in Indianapolis of the Marion 
County Board, Supt. Harlan read an excellent paper on ‘‘ The Condi- 
tion of our Schools,’ in which, among other good suggestions, he held 
that teachers should be paid for their time and service while attending 
institutes, as it would create livelier interest, secure prompter attend- 
alice, and be more reasonable and just than the present law. His report 
of last year’s work was about as follows: ‘‘ Tbe course of study under 
which the teachers worked in 1874-5 was modified to the evident ad- 
vantage of the schools, which was shown in the adherence to it by the 
teachers of the county. The standard per cent in history and physiolo- 
gy was increased frem 40 to 50 per cent; 130 teachers were employed ; 
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the Superintendent visited 18 township institutes, 119 schools once, 30 
twice, and 6 three times, making an aggregate of 155 visits; reports 
were received from all of the teachers save one; 6,000 blanks for ‘ house 
reports’ were distributed, and worked an immense good. These were 
only the main features of the work.’’ Valuable papers were also read 
on ‘ Local Levy for Tuition, Length of School, when to be Taught ;” 
** School Buildings, their Cost, Materials, etc.;’’? and ‘* Township In- 
stitutes ;’’ — al] of which were discussed at length. The meeting was, 
we judge, one of the best of the kind, and a good model for others...... 
A new departure in such matters has been taken by the Benton County 
Board in the following resolution : ‘‘ That all persons making applica- 
tion to teach a private school in any of the public school buildings of 
Benton county be required to procure a teacher’s license from the Coun- 
ty Superintendent before the use of said houses be granted them.” A 
wise measure of protection, truly. Prussia requires all teachers of her 
children, on public or private foundations, to be regularly certificated. 

The trustees of St. Joseph county resolve ‘‘ that no school-house 
within their respective townships shall be used for the exhibition of 
traveling shows or the holding of singing-schools, unless parties inter- 
ested in the same shall give bond or other security that all damage to 
buildings, books, or furniture shall be satisfactorily adjusted.’’ Anoth- 
er good thing for imitation. 

NoRMAL.—The Northern Indiana Normal School, at Valparaiso, 
opened its summer term with over 1,200 students, and has now thirteen 
hundred in attendance. The success of this institution is phenomenal. 

The Tippecanoe County Normal re-opens in the high school build- 
ing in Chauncey, opposite Lafayette, June 19, for a six-weeks’ session, in 
charge of Supt. Caulkins and Prof. A. E. Buckley. ‘‘ An especial fea- 
ture will be the elocutionary drill by Prof. Buckley, whose reputation 
as a successful teacher of reading is well known throughout the State. 
English grammar will receive special attention.’’ Evening lectures by 
prominent citizens......Supt. Howe, of Hamilton county, with Prof. J. 
Pennington, of Westfield, will open a six-weeks’ Normal Institute at 
the latter place July 10. Their programme of instruction is excellent, 
and more thoroughly pedagogic than is usual Supt. Cosper, of La- 
grange county, who was elected Principal of the Wolcottville High 
School in March, added a normal class to its attractions April 3..... Prof. 
Barr, of Oxtord, will open a school there July 10, ‘‘ for the benefit of 
teachers and advanced scholars,”’ to be conducted on the normal plan. 

The Attica Ledger learns that it is proposed to hold a Normal In- 
stitute in that place some time during the summer vacation, to remain 
in session about a month......Supts. Hamilton and Study, of Anderson, 
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will have the invaluable aid of Prof. D. Eckley Hunter in ‘‘ his special- 
ties of history, geography, and primary work,” also for two evening 
lectures, at their Normal to open June 19...... So the prospect for much 
good normal work in the State this summer is again very hopeful. This 
is one of the distinguishing excellencies of Indiana education. 

THE ScHoois.—Supt. Ewing, of South Bend, feels constrained to 
include the following in his last report: ‘‘ This is not the most favora- 
ble time to show the crowded state of our school buildings and the need 
of further accommodations. Nevertheless, if we divide the total num- 
ber of pupils in the Primary Department, 444, by the number of rooms 
devoted to that class of scholars, viz., six, we find that there is an aver- 
age of 74 to each teacher. There have been times during the year when 
teachers of this Department have been overburdened by the care of 84 
children. [This outrage ought to be made a penal offence.—TEACHER. ] 
It is plain to any who have any knowledge of school work that proper 
government of such a number leaves any teacher but little either of 
time or energy for effective instruction.’’ He recommends a new build- 
ing as an imperative necessity, but says ‘‘the work of the schools in 
general is quite satisfactory under the circumstances, and our teachers 
merit all praise for their faithfulness and energy.” The old members 
of the Laporte High School propose a grand Reunion Picnic near the 
end of June or early in July. The Herald says: ‘It is claimed that 
our High School and Laboratory are the best of the kind in the State. 
Thesum of about $700 has been put into the same. The library has cost 
some $500, and is getting to be quite a respectable collection.”’...... A cor- 
respondent of the Attica Ledger writes an elaborate account of the his- 
tory and workings of the public schools there. The school property is 
valued at $35,000, and is all well adapted to its purpose. Eight teachers 
and a Superintendent are now employed. The writer says: ‘‘ My per- 
sonal knowledge warrants me in saying that each teacher in the build- 
ing is doing good work. The Superintendent, Prof. Butler, is required 
to oversee the entire work of the school. He is energetic and industri- 
ous in working up the interests of the institution ; has made some radi- 
cal changes in discipline; is a man of considerable educational ability ; 
and seems to be cautious and conscientious in everything he does.” 
The Angola Academy (High School) has the use of Principal Long’s 
new refracting telescope, and much interest has éonsequently been ex- 
cited in the study of astronomy. ‘The instrument is quite large, origi- 
nally costing $400, was used three years in the University Observatory 
at Ann Arbor, and is strong enough to bring out the sun-spots 
public schools of DeKalb county raised $47 for the Centennial fund 
The pupils of the Hartsville public school have started a paper with 
the univue title of The Cerebral Squib. 
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PERSONAL.—The School Journal supplies this item: ‘ Alex. C. 
Hopkins, late State Superintendent, is now proprietor of a drug-store 
in Indianopolis. As he was going from his store to his home about ten 
o’clock at night a few weeks ago, a robber dealt him a fearful blow, 
knocking him senseless and rendering his recovery for a time doubtful. 
Fortunately he had secreted his money in his boot, and the robber did 
not find it. The injury from the blow is not likely to be permanent.” 

The Journal announces that ex-President Shortridge has retired 
tempurarily from active educational work, and has sold his interest in 
that magazine to Prof. Bell Ex-Supt. O’Brien, of Laporte Co., and 
of late Assistant Superintendent of the State Reform School, has been 
promoted to the Superintendency, vice Frank B. Ainsworth, resigned. 

Ex-Pres. Laird, formerly of Stockwell College, is now taking orders 
for a map of this State. He was for some years Examiner in Laporte 
county, and for atime hada private academy at Westville County 
Supt. Wallace, of Columbus, has started a promising organ called The 
School Reporter Prof. Freeman Cooper, with two other teachers, has 
published the opening numbers of a well-filled ‘‘ Examiner,’’ at Rus- 
siaville, Howard Co., its object being to promote education. Glad to see 
the multiplying of these useful local school journals...... Principal Tem- 
ple H. Dunn, of Brownsburg, was married March 28, to Miss Marcia 
Holcroft, of Alton. We congratulate our gifted friend upon his emigra- 
tion from the State of Single-wretchedness......Hugh Donly, Esq., an 
old and much-respected citizen of Laporte, and for six years President 
of the Schooi Board in that city, extremely active and faithful in the 
discharge of his duties, died suddenly a few weeks ago, of disease of the 
heart. He was buried from the High School building, and the schools 
remained closed for a week, in tribute to his memory Mrs. Margaret 
Mattes, of Glenwood, Va. — formerly Miss Chittenden, of the Laporte 
schools, married Jast autumn —died Mareh 27, aged 25 years. She is 
inentioned as ‘‘ a lady of rare ability, culture, and refinement, an orna- 
ment to her profession.’’......Mrs. R. C. Pollock, of Goshen, died May 9. 
A dispatch says ‘‘ she had been a faithful and kind teacher in the Go- 
shen schools for many years, and was dearly loved by all.”” About 400 
teachers and pupils of the schools followed her remains to the grave 
Miss Alice Patterson, of the Jefferson School, South Bend, recently lost 
her mother by death. ‘To increase the sadness of the event, a letter 
advising her of the death, which occurred in Ohio, did not reach her un- 
til several days after the funeral occurred Miss Patterson and Miss 
Carrie A. Sharpe will again teach private schools in South Bend this 
summer Mrs. James Huey has taken a primary department in South 
Bend, in place of Mrs. Shields, resigned from ill health. 
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MISCELLANEOUS.—A vigorous Teachers’ Association seems to be 
maintained in Fountain county. It held a good meeting at Veeders- 
burg March 23 and 24, at which a number of practical essays were read 
and valuable discussions had. State Supt. Smart was present, and lec- 
tured on ‘‘ The Greater Indiana.’ One of the resolutions ought to be 
adopted and applied by every educator; but unhappily is not in all ca- 
ses: ‘‘ That the habit of using profane language, or of indulging in the 
use of tobacco in any form, is unbecoming the teacher’s profession.’’— 
Another resolution pledges ‘‘ co-operation in training the children to see 
and shun the enormous evil of intemperance’’; and there were other 
good resolves. Supt, Butler, of Attica, was chosen President of the As- 
sociation..... An institute in Lagrange county has resolved “ that, any 
time after the school has commence, if either a majority of the patrons 
or the teacher believe his services are not for the good of the school, his 
contract should benulland void for the remainder of the term ’’— which 
opens too wide a door on both sides, we fear; also: ‘‘ That while we be- 
lieve the action of the Board of Education, in requiring the teacher to 
sweep the house when not otherwise provided in his contract, is caleu- 
lated to degrade him before the scholars, we also believe that the volun- 
tary performance of this or any other work by him for the sake of clean- 
liness is praiseworthy '’ — which is a thoroughly sound resolve The 
Lagrange Standard says: ‘‘ The ‘lyceum plank’ in the platform adop- 
ted by the teachers at the [County] Institute last full seems to have had 
a good effect, as a more than usual number of lyceums have been car- 
ried on throughout the county this winter.” The school census of 
St. Joseph county, compiled by Supt. Ewing, shows 5,064 males of the 
school ages, and 4,616 females ; total, 9,680. Only four are reported be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 21 who ean not write.....A newspaper squib 
says: ‘‘ Indiana children run away from school to go to maple-sugar 
camps. They hail the sugar-making as childhood’s sappy hour.” 
The fine Plymouth school-house is overlaid with mechanics’ liens to the 
amount of $2,500 or more, upon which judgments have recently been 
rendered No. 7 school-house, Indianapolis, was entered one night 
some weeks ago, and everything of value that was movable carried off, 
including clocks and books. It was the fourth school-house ‘‘ burglar- 
ized’ in that city within three weeks. The building is old and rickety, 
and the erection of a new four-story briek upon its site has been voted. 

Lafayette is to have a new ‘“‘ Centennial school building,’’ at a cost 
of $24,425 A startling affair occurred at a school exhibition in Cov- 
ington recently, panic seizing upon a crowded audiene¢e in consequence 
of a petty accident which set a part of the stage on fire. The flames 
were promptly extinguished, but not soon enough to keep the frenzied 
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multitude from jamming and trampling each other horribly. Several 
were seriously, but none we believe fatally, injured......Atan exhibition 
in Penn township, St. Joseph county, a shot-gun heavily loaded was 
discharged a little too soon, and the paper wadding lodged in the thigh 
of a young man named Martin, making an ugly wound of about an inch 
and a half in diameter and an inch in depth The Cass county teach- 
ers may hold their institutes on Friday, and not lose any pay.... .La- 
grange proposes to pay only $800 for a Principal next year Butler, in 
DeKalb county, has been excited over a suit for $500 damages brought 
by a citizen whose daughter was suspended from the schools for viola- 
ting a rule against truancy .....A lady has been mooting the project of a 


kindergarten in Laporte. 


OTHER STATES AND FOREIGN. 

The schools about Chicago appreciate the faithful Superintendents. 
The pupils of the Hyde Park High School recently presented their for- 
mer Superintendent (who was noticed at some length in our March 
number) with a set of Chambers’ Cyclopedia, calf-bound, with an ap- 
propriate testimonial letter, Such things are certainly pleasant on both 
sides...... California, tired of State uniformity of text-books, has passed a 
law that Boards of Education may select text-books for use six years in 
their own schools; and another prohibiting the study of foreign lan- 
guages and instrumental music in the public schools, save at the State 
University, the normal and high schools, and the deaf, dumb and blind 
asylum...... County Superintendents in [owa are not compelled to visit 
schools hereafter, but may advise school boards......Prof. Sylvester, a 
distinguished English mathematician appointed to a chair in the Hop- 
kins University at Baltimore, is reputed to have made a discovery that 
is pronounced by Herbert Spencer to be as pregnant of momentous con- 
sequences as Newton’s discovery of gravitation, 

The Japanese embassy to this country some time ago has recom- 
mended the adoption in Japan of the Pennsylvania system of public 
schools, without any modification A Bavarian professor has been 
commissioned by the Prussian Minister of Education to report a scheme 
for reform in German orthography Penny savings-banks have been 
established in connection with the English publie schools, and are lib- 
erally patronized......90,000 boys are at public schools in Egypt, an in- 
crease of two-thirds since ’63. Only 3,000 girls are receiving state edu- 
cation. Outside of the large towns only the Koran is taught......The 
Italian government has at last suppressed the Vatican University main- 
tained by the Pope, on account of the injury done the young men who 
studied in it, as their diplomas were not valid under Italian law. 





